achurch at Wardensville. 


ing resolutions were adopted, viz: | 
1. That the 


ruary next as a day of prayer 
youth, especially these ected 
and seminaries. 

Resolved 2. That the chu 
be recommended to observe ; 
January, 1861, as a season of special 


the conversion of the oe 
the 
matter of the Revised Book of Discipline, and to 
up the next stated meeting. 
“~The Rev. Messrs. Berry, White, and Foote, and 
ruling elders J. D. Armstrong and J. Riddle, were 
appointed this Committee. e next stated meet- 
ing will be held in Martinsburg on the third 
“of “April; 1661; at’ half-past seven 
o’’lock,. Presbytery adjourned to meet in 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, during the ses- 
sions of Synod, at the call of the Moderator. 
J. R. Granam, Stated Clerk. 


Published at 606 Chestnut street, 
and at 530 Broadway, New York. 


‘SATURDAY, October 20, 1860. 


Tue Wetse.—In another column will 
be found an urgent appeal in behalf of the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia, to which we hope benevolent Chris- 
tians will extend prompt aid. 


_ PaxspyTery or PHILADELPHIA.—At a 
late and full meeting of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, a motion was made that the 
- Presbytery be divided into two; and after 
a full discussion, the proposition was nega- 
tived by a large and decided vote. Ata 
subsequent adjourned meeting, when few 
comparatively were present, and near the 


hour of adjournment, after several mem- 


bers had left the house, the proposition was 
renewed in the form that the Synod be re- 
quested to divide the Presbytery, and this 
prevailed by a vote of twelve ministers and 
ruling elders to nine ministers and ruling 
elders. That this is no proper expression 
of the wish of Presbytery should be mani- 
fest to the Synod when a body, consisting 
of fifty-three ministers, and of at least the 
same number of ruling elders, is represent- 
ed by twelve petitioners. A fair expression 
could aloné have been had at a full meet- 
_ing, when the members were apprised of 
the intention of those favourable to a divi- 
8100. 

The old Presbytery of Philadelphia has 
already furnished materials for the organi- 
zation of the Presbytery of West Jersey, 
and of the Second, Third, and Fourth 
-Presbyteries of Philadelphia; and there is 
not one substgntial reason for applying the 
dividing knife again. If, however, the 
Synod at its present meeting should be dis- 
posed to entertain the proposition, it is 
suggested whether it would not be better 
to append that portion of the Presbytery 
from Arch Street north to the already 
- existing Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
Thia spirited and active Presbytery bears 
the name of Philadelphia, and yet is wholly 
excluded from the city of Philadelphia: 
Why should it be so restricted when the 
old Presbytery now existing has a long 
stretch of territory southward out of the 
city? A division in this way would equal- 
ize the Presbyteries, and give to each a 
. portion of the city and country churches. 


— 


or New JErsEy.—An item 
appeared in our paper last week, copied 
from a Newark (New Jersey) paper, stating 
the existence of a rebellion among the stu- 
dents of this venerable Institution. We 
are informed by an officer of the College 
that the item ‘gives an entirely erroneous 
view of thé state of things in the Institu- 
tion ; that there has been no rebellion, nor 
the semblance of a rebellion, and only a 
few cases of discipline.’ We are happy to 
make the correction, although the mistake 
did not originate with us. 


Porunak Tract.—Mr. Vine Hall, well 
known as the author of a tract entitled 
«The Sinner’s Friend,’ recently died in 
England in his eighty-seventh year. The 
«‘Sinner’s Friend” has been translated into 
twenty-nine languages, has reached the 
356th edition, and more than a million and 
a half of copies’ have been printed. 

A Donation.—We under- 
stand that a benevolent gentleman in a 
néighbouring city has recently presented, 
through the Rev. Dr. Hodge, to each of 
the students in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey, a copy of the 
valuable work of the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. 
Jones, ‘* Man, Moral and Physical; or, the 
Influence of Health and Disease on Reli- 
gious Experience.” This we regard as a 
very appropriate present. The book is a 
capital one, and we should be much pleased 
to learn that all the students in our six 
Theological Seminaries were similarly sup- 
plied. Indeed, it is a book which is suited 
to all readers, and deserves to be most 
widely known and read. 


DIssOLUTION OF THE PasToRAL RELA- 
TION.—At the meeting of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, on the 10th inst., the 
pastoral relation, which has subsisted for 
twelve years, between the Rev. Lewis 
Cheeseman, D.D, and the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, was dissolved 
at his request. The church was reluctant 
to concur in the application, but finally 
agreed to throw no obstacles in the way, 
and adopted a series of resolutions expres- 
sive of their appreciation of their minister’s 
labours, and of their desire for his future 
prosperity and usefulness. Dr. Cheeseman 
' is well known as an able divine and earnest 
preacher, and we trust he may be directed 
to some congenial post of duty. The 
Fourth Church is a large one, and we 
earnestly hope it may soon be under the 
charge of one who is able and willing to 
labour for Christ and the souls of men. 


Da. Sprine’s Semi-CENTENNIAL.—On 
Moaday evening, the 14th inst. a large 
congregation gathered in the Brick church, 
New York, for the purpose of presenting to 
their venerable pastor, the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
a testimonial in commemoration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his pastorate. This 
testimonial was a service of silver plate, 
consisting of twelve goblets, two pitchers, 
and two large sajvers. Qn one of the latter 
is an engraving of the old Brick church, 
and on the other an engraving of the new 
edifice. 

An interesting address was read by Mr. 
Horace Holden, chairman of the meeting, 
embodying a full history of the church 
from its organization. This was followed 
by an eloquent speech from Mr. Daniel 
Lord. The presentation was then made by 
Mr. Jasper Corning, to whose remarks Dr. 
Spring responded in a most affecting man- 
ner, Fo the course of his remarks he 
strongly urged the propriety of erecting in 
the new charch edifice a tablet to the me- 
mory of Dr. John Rogers, the father of 
Presbyterianism. in New York, and the 
fotinder of the Brick church. Other ad- 
dresses followed, and after singing a hymn, 
and the benediction being pronounced by 
Dr. Spring, the assemblage dispersed, feel- 
ing that it had been an occasion of great 
profit and enjoyment. 


PRELACY. 
EWING, of Argyle and the 
in Scotland, in his recent charge 
to the clergy made a very honest confes- 


in Scotland did not prosper, not only from 
ete vi character, but as a mark of the 
Divine displeasure on that account. We 
quote a part of his charge. 

‘To those conversant with the past and 
oo internal life and history of Scot- 
and, I need scarcely indicate that one 
main cause of our little acceptance is the 


us with the Church of those unhappy times 
when, under the name of the Episcopal 
Church, and iu tome sort in a well-meant 
although most mistaken endeavour to secure 
her establishment in Scotland, the State 
persecuted those who differed with her, and 
perilled and lost their lives on the mountain 
side, and also by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Whether this Church was at any 
time since guilty or not guilty of participa- 
tion in these crimes, matters little to the 
question of the true or more erroneous 
method of Christianity ; but it matters much, 
no doubt, in the Divine Courts, and to the 
| dispensing of Divine judgments from on 
high; for the belief of her being accessory, 
of course, has immense weight against her 
with the masses of the people in Scotland. 
I cannot myself but fear that she was acces- 
sory, and in some sort guilty. The retire- 
ment of the apostolic Bishop of Glasgow, 
(Leighton,) confirms me in this opinion. I 
believe, accordingly, that much of the de- 
pression and obscurity under which we have 
laboured has been in consequence of a 
divine visitation for our fathers’ sins in this 
respect. Now, if I am correct, I submit, 
my brethren, that the proper course for our 
Church to have pursued would be (and still 
may be) to confess and humble ourselves in 
this respect—for this transgression, that is, 
for its principle; at all events, to abjure the 
principle in open day—the principle, that 
is, of persecution for differing for conscience’ 
sake—and to bewail the exercise of this 
principle in time past. By this I believe 
we secure and retain a large accession to our 
pale and numbers. Surveying and narrowly 
considering the past and present history of 
our Church, with all its outward advantages 
and all its inward weakness, I cannot avoid 
coming to the conclusion that some judg- 
ment of this nature is against us in the 
courts above—something which has to be 
removed by prayer, confession, and humilia- 
tion; and that unless, Phineas-like, some 
stand be made, or explanation offered, in 
this direction, the plague among us will not 
be stayed.” 


UNION OF CHURCHES. 


HE long contemplated union between 
the Presbyterian Synod of Nova Sco- 
tia and the Synod of the Free Church, took 
place with much ceremony at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, on the 4th inst. This is deemed a 
very auspicious event for the churches in 
that land. The Presbyterian Witness of 
Halifax says of it: 

‘© We may justly look upon the Union as 
in a great measure the result of the revival 
which has visited the Church so extensively 
during the last three years. One remarka- 
ble feature of this Union is that it gives rise 
to no vexatious quarre!s about church pro- 
perty—that all the ministers and congrega- 
tions of both churches are of one mind and 
one heart—that there are no ‘splinters’ 
thrown off by either body. There is no 
other union on record characterized by such 
perfect unanimity and cordiality. On the 
occasion of the union in 1817 the Rev. Mr. 
Gray stood aloof. The various unions of the 
Secession bodies in Scotland ealways left a 
few behind. When Dr. McCrie and thirty 
of his brethren joined the Free Church, 
thirty more refused to follow. The union 
which resulted two years ago in the forma- 
tion of the ‘United Presbyterian Church of 
America,’ was consummated at the expense 
of two disruptions and a good deal of litiga- 
tion. Yet with all these drawbacks, these 
unions have been productive of an incalcu- 
‘lable amount of good. How much more 
may we not expect from our union, effected, 
as it has been, in the most peaceful, harmo- 
nious, and cordial manner!” 

The Rev. Professor King was chosen the 
first Moderator of the United Church. The 
services connected with the consummation 
of the union were attended by upwards of 
three thousand persons. We congratulate 
our brethren upon these happy results, and 
hope that it may prove one in a series of 
movements that will finally bring all the 
branches of the Presbyterian Church into a 
closer union. | 


THE NEW BAPTIST BIBLE. 


N spite of the remonstrance of Christians 
of all denominations, and of a large 
portion of the Baptists themselves, the 
‘¢American Bible Union’ is still prose- 
cuting its work of ‘“‘amending’’ the Bible 
in a Baptist sense. The New York World 
has the following upon the subject, and it 
fully expresses our own estimate of the en- 
terprise. | 

“An association, composed of very re- 
spectable, but we think very mistaken gen- 
tlemen, mainly of the Baptist Church, call- 
ing themselves the American Bible Union, 
having for its chief object the revision of 
the King James version of the Scriptures, 
held its eleventh anniversary in our city 
last week. It reported an expenditure of 
forty thousand dollars in furtherance of its 
objects during the last year, and the com- 
pletion of the first of the four gospels, which 
is issued in a quarto volume of about three 
hundred pages, now before us. This does 
not claim to be a final revision; a final com- 
mittee of revisers has yet to pass upon it. 
It would not be right, therefore, to make 
the convention responsible for what seems 
to us the absurdity of the so-called emenda- 
tions—an absurdity which any one who has 
any taste for English pure and undefiled 
cannot help observing. 

‘We rejoice that the Baptists, as a body, 
give the amended version no countenance. 
We rejoice at it simply in the interests of 
Christianity, and out of no sectarian predi- 
lections. The King James version of the 
Holy Scriptures is a work of incomparable 
beauty and worth, and time only makes it 
the more beautiful and lovely. To fifty 
millions of human beings it is endeared by 
the most precious ancestral memories, and 
the most sacred associations. Itis the bond 
of Protestant brotherhood—the tabernacle 
of their common Christian hopes. If it has 
its inaccuracies; they are not to be deter- 
mined upon or corrected by single individu- 
als or denominations. Respect for the reli- 
gious sentiments of Christendom, and re- 
gard for the interests of Christianity itself 
forbid it. Protestants now have a common- 
ly recognized standard of belief; but when 
innovations upon it, like those here design- 
ed, are tolerated and accredited, no matter 
in what spirit or with what ends, a prece- 
dent is established of the most dangerous 
tendency. What one sect may do all sects 
may do, and what they may do toa given 
extent they may do to any extent, and if 
carried out, the ible would be turned into 
a veritable Babel—a concatenation of doubt- 
ful readings—a miscellaneous scriptural 
polyglot in all the Christian tongues. An 
emendation of the received version of our 
Bible should never be undertaken, except 
by the most competent’ agency, and with 
the universal concurrence of all Christian 
dendminations. Otherwise the most deplo- 
rable mischiefs may ensue, and without the 
| gain of one substantial advantage. 


sion of his-belief, thatthe Kpiseopal Charch. 


people of North Britain’s identification of 


"the Fecollestion of the people of its former | 


| 


STEAMBOAT DISASTERS. 


HE Foods Times, in referring to the 
T frightfal destruction of life in the 
Lady Elgin steamer, on Lake Michigan, 
makes.the following pointed remarks :— 
«If the story were not so little conducive 
to mirth, it might ‘almost raise a smile to 
observe the remark with which the Trans- 
atlantic reporters introduce the narrative of 
the calamity. The like, they assure us, 
has not happened in America for the space 
of three whole years! A similar disaster 
occurred, indeed, in 1857, but never since. 
The truth is, however, that this view of 
the case is perfectly natural. An average 
of three such catastrophes a year, each 
costing its three hundred lives, would not 
cover the number of casualties actually at- 
tending the practice of steamboat travelling 
in the States. It is not often that single 
accidents occur on this tremendous scale, 
but it was computed several years ago that 
a thousand people at least lost their lives 
annually on board the steamers plying on 
the lakes and rivers of America. Some- 
times these vessels blow up, sometimes they 
are burnt, sometimes they get holes knocked 
in their bottoms, sometimes they come into 
collision with others, but, as they are all 
slightly built, heavily freighted, and driven 
through the water at the utmost attainable 
rate of speed, the consequences of an acci- 
dent are usually appalling. At the foun- 
dation of the evil lies, no doubt, the reck- 
lessness of Anglo-Saxon character, in which 
the Americans surpass even ourselves. What 
we are to Continental nations the Ameri- 
cans are to us. The feeling is constitu- 
tional, no doubt, but it is sad to see that a 
sentiment so valuable in some of its aspects 
may bring human life to be reckoned as 
cheaply among an enlightened people as in 
the semi-barbarous empire of China.”’ 


THE new stu- 
dents have entered, and more are expected 
at the Columbia Seminary, South Carolina. 
It is thought that the whole number will 
reach sixty. More than thirty-five students 
are in attendance at the Union Seminary 
Virginia, and the prospects of the L[nstitu- 
tion are éncouraging in the highest de- 
gree. 

A PriIncE AT CHuRcH.—Among the 
many brilliant pageants to which the Prince 
of Wales was treated in New York, was a 
“service” at Trinity Church on Sunday 
morning, the 14th inst. The daily papers 
tell us that three pews were reserved for 
the royal party, each supplied with twelve 
prayer bouks; that among the latter was a 
large one, beautifully bound, and with a 
costly clasp of solid gold, on which was en- 
graved the royal arms and an appropriate 
inscription, and which the Prince was ex- 
pected to carry away with him as a present 
from the corporation of the church. Dr. 
Vinton preached a sermon from Dan. vi. 
4, 5, which was closed with a benediction 
upon the royal family. We are also told 
that there were thirty-four of the clergy 
present beside four Bishops, and that the 
service was ‘‘splendidly performed.”” We 
allude to this pageant here only to say that 
we do not think it was in good taste; in- 
deed, there is a tinge of the ridiculous 
about it. 


THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 
—The Theological and Literary Journal, 
edited by David N. Lord, and published in 
New York, has appeared for October. The 
table of contents is as follows:—1l. Raw- 
linson’s Bampton Lectures on the Truth 
of the Scripture Records. 2. Dr. J. A. 
Alexander on Matthew xxiv. 3. Memorial 
of the Rev. John Richards, D.D. 4. The 
Fiji Mission. 5. The Revelation, Daniel 
li. Respecting the Four Great Empires. 
6. Designation and Exposition of the 
Figures in Isaiah, Chapters Iviii., lix, and 
Ix. 7. Literary and Critical Notices. 


Lay Preacuine.—The subject of lay 
preaching is discussed with much earnest- 
ness in Scotland, and it is not improbable 
that it may cause unpleasant feelings. The 
General Assembly of the Free Church open- 
ed the door, by recognizing the preaching 
of a distinguished layman, and although in 
such a case no positive injury might reMult, 
yet the principle was a dangerous one, and 


might be pleaded for the future introduc- 


tion to the pulpit of incompetent men. The 
ministry, as an office, must be guarded with 
due care, if we would avert the evils of 
heated enthusiasm in well-meaning but ig- 
norant men, and it should be exclusively 
employed by those who have received ade- 
quate instruction and due endorsement from 
the constituted authorities of the Church. 
Still it is to be regretted that more use is 
not made of the gifts and graces of our 
laymen. They should be employed use- 
fully and actively, which may be done 
without unauthorized intrusion into the 
ministry; and our Church authorities 
should definitely prescribe their duties as 
exhorters and readers. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have received 
the following sums since our acknowledg- 
ment of October 6th, viz: 

For the Children’s Church at St. Anne, Illinois.— 
From Sab. Sch, Pres. ch. Bloomsbury, New Jersey, 
per S C. Smith, $12.80; Sab. School Pres, ch. Mor- 
ganton, N. C., per C. J. Irvine, $6; Sab. School 
Pres. ch. Annapolis, Md., per R. H. Holland, $8.50; 
Sab. School Pres. ch. Tamaqua, Pa., per J. W. Ab- 
bot, $6.70. Sab. School Pres. ch. Greencastle, Pa., 
per W. A. Reid, $10. | 

The $200 sent by Two Aged Members of the 
Presbyterian Church of Bath, New York, was re- 
ceived by Mr. Spring at Kankakee, Illinois. 

Mrs. L. R. will find the acknowledgment in the 
Home and Foreign Record for October, by Board of 
Domestic Missions, 


Point Breeze.—Several years since a 
company of gentlemen of Philadelphia pur- 


of exercise for their horses, and as a place 
of social gathering during their summer 
drives. It was said to be rather aristocratic, 
and confined by strict rules to the gentlemen 
subscribers. There was to be no racing, 
no betting; only trotting horses for exer- 
cise and improvement.. We distrusted it 
from the first. Now we see advertisements 
of races between running horses at Point 
Breeze course. We know nothing of any 
change in the rules of the original associa- 
tion, but we find that regular racing of 
horses is established, with all its concgmi- 
tant evils. Whether the association is re- 
sponsible for this we cannot say, while the 
fact is glaring, that, contrary to the unre- 
pealed laws of the State, we are to have 
regular horse-racing, which, from the cruel- 
ty it involves to the dumb animals, its utter 
uselessness in improving the breed of horses, 
the notorious gambling to which it leads, 
and the scenes of rowdyism, violence, and 
druokenuess which accompapy it, it became 
necessary to prohibit by law. We would 
wish to know where the fault lies? Is it 
not with the officers appointed to execute 
the law? We advert to this now, because 
this regular racing has just commenced, 
and it would be easier to nip it in the bud 
than when it has matured its many evil 
fruits. Vice is already too prevalent, and 
why should its sources be multiplied? 


chased Point Breeze as a place, ostensibly, 


MINISTERS DEcEASED.—The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church has met with a severe 
loss in the death of one of its most dis- 
tinguished divines, the Rev. Hugh McMil- 
lan, D.D., and also of the Rev. Robert J. 
Black, pastor of the Third Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church ‘in Philadelphia. The 


former died on the 9th; aad-the latter on 


the 10th inst. Mr. Black was born in 
Pittsburg in 1820, and was educated under 
the supervision of his father, the late Rev. 
John Black, DD. After graduating at 
the Western University of Pennsylvania 
he pursued the study of Theology under 
the care of the late Rev. Dr. Wylie. He 
was ordained to the ministry in 1847, and 
became the first pastor of the Third Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church io Philadel- 
phia, which had been organized but a short 
time before. Mr. Black laboured in this 


pSBYTERIAN, 


position with great diligence and success, | 


his congregation having increased from 
twenty or thirty members to nearly three 
hundred, although another large and flour- 
ishing church has been formed from it. 
He was a faithful pastor and evangelical 
preacher. The abundance of his labours, 
no doubt, exhausted his strength, and he 
fell into a decline, and since January last 
he had suffered from his disease. He was 
able, however, to attend his church on the 
Sabbath preceding his decease, and had 
made arrangements for the dispensation of 
the Lord’s Supper on the Sabbath follow- 
ing. He was suddenly, however, brought 
to the gates of death, but ere his departure 
he gave the most comfortable assurance of 
his interest in the Saviour. 

THe Rev. H. GUINNESS.— 
The Rev. H. Grattan Guinness was mar- 
ried on October 2d, to a Miss Fitzgerald, 
of Bath, England. The lady is a near rela- 
tive of Lord Vesey Fitzgerald and the 
Marchioness of Ailsa. Mr. Guinness in- 
tended to sail on the 17th of October 
for New York, to complete the work he 
began here last year. 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

Seeing the Pope—Ceremonies of St. Peter’s Day 
— Array of Soldiers and Ecclesiastics—T he 
Pope Carried in State—Piety and Peacock 
Feathers— Obeisance of the Cardinals— Grand 
Mass by the Pope Himself—St. Peter in Gala 
Day Costume—Music from Silver Trumpets 
—TIllumination of St. Peters’\—A Temple of 
Fire — Pontifical Fireworks—T he Pope's Way 
of Diffusing Light. 

Most visitors to Rome regard seeing the 
Pope as one of the most important objects to 
be accomplished. In this we were sufficiently 
successful, having seen him in all the pomp 
and circumstance of his grandest parades 
three different times. By the third time the 
display had grown so stale that I doubt whe- 
ther we should have gone to a fourth had the 
opportunity offered. St. Peter’s day having 
been the grandest of all these occasions, it will 
suffice fur the reader to give some account of 
that. 

The portion of the Church beyond the High 
Altar was specially arranged and decorated for 
the ceremonies. The walls were hung with 
crimson and gold, and the floor covered with 
crimson cloth; and in addition to the throne 
occupied by St. Peter’s chair, another was 
erected against one of the side walls. One of 
these the Pope occupies as a bishop, the other 
as a temporal sovereign. On either hand, 
near the high altar, temporary seats were ar- 
ranged for ladies, and another row for ambas- 
sadors. Gentlemen not dignified with diplo- 
matic honours were compelled, as on all such 
occasions, to stand. | 

About nine o’clock in the morning we made 
our way to the church. Although the display 
is similar to that which is witnessed by such 
crowds at Easter there were now so few stran- 
gers in Rome that the number of spectators 
was comparatively emall. The ladies’ seats 
were not one-fourth filled, and standing places 
were readily obtained. Learning wisdum from 
my former experience as to the necessity of a 
dress coat, and not happening to have that ar- 
ticle among my travelling outfit, I had man- 
aged to pin up my skirts so dexterously that 
even the keen scrutiny of a Swiss guard could 
detect no cause for exclusion. I was accord- 
ingly admitted within the privileged limits, 
ag had ample opportunity to see and hear 
evéry thing. A detachment of French soldiers 
was formed in line on either side of the church 
down the whole vista of the long nave. The 
Noble Guard, composed chiefly of sons of the 
nobility, and making a very gay appearance 
in their bright helmets, scarlet coats, tight 
white breeches, and long shiny black boots, 
occupied places of honour near the high altar, 
whilst the Swiss Guards were stationed at in- 
tervals in the same proximity. The dress of 
the latter, harlequin fashion, is composed of 
alternate vertical strips of black, scarlet, and 
bright yellow, with a shower of long white 
horse-hair falling over the helmet. When on 
duty the weapon of these functionaries is a 
glittering lance. With such an array of sol- 
diery, St. Peter’s wore sufficiently the aspect 
of a Church militant. About half-past nine 
the Pope’s approach was heralded by a blast 
of bugles, when the lines of soldiers fell on 
their knees and presented arms. The proces- 
sion was headed by a detachment of the Noble 
Guards, after which came the Cardinals, dress- 
ed in a red silk frock, with a lace short gown 
over it, and over that again a silk cape of the 
same colour with the frock. The lank figures 
of these gentlemen indicated a lamentable ab- 
sence of crinoline, but what was wanting in 
width of skirt was made up in length, so that 
each of them required an attendant to hold up 
his garments. Each of the Cardinals was 
also preceded by two men, and followed by 
two others in addition to the train-bearers. 

But, of course, the cynosure of all eyes was 
the Pope. So exalted a personage could not 
be expected to soil his sanctity even by walk- 
ing on the marble floor of a cathedral, and 
consequently he was borne on the shoulders of 
twelve of those subjects on whose necks and 
whose consciences, too, Rome is accustomed to 
trample. He was seated in a white arm-chair, 
resting on two poles, each of which was sup- 
ported on the shoulders of six stalwart fellows, 
dressed, of course, in red, women’s clothes. 
In fact, with the exception of the military, 
none of the officials, high or low, wore the cos- 
tume of their sex. It is somewhat remarkable 
that whilst Romish ecclesiastics hold woman 
in such abhorrence in some of the noblest rela- 
tions the Bible assigns her, they nevertheless 
adopt her garments. The Pupe, of course, was 
in similar garb, but his frock was of rich, 
heavy, white brocade, embroidered and trim- 
med with gold, whilst on his head was a tall 
and rather unbecoming mitre of cloth of gold. 
On either side of him was carried an enormous 
fan of white peacock feathers. Poor old man, 


before the day was over, between his dressing 


and undressing, and his marching and coun- 
termarching, and the clouds of incense around 
him, there was good reason for their making 
better use of these fans than merely holding 
them up for show. As he was borne slowly 


along between the lines of kneeling soldiers, © 


he gently waved his hand first on this side and 
then on that, distilling, as it were, from his 
finger ends the Papal benediction. As we 
were within reach of this gracious dispensa- 


tion on three different occasions, we probably 


received our full share of it, and ought, I sup- 
pose, to be thankful accordingly. But whe- 
ther the beneficial effects be great or small, I 
believe the old man intends well, and would 
fain bless the people if he could. His expres- 
sion of countenance is benign, and indeed as 
to the mere matter of personal pulchritude, he 
is decidedly fine looking. His complexion is 
perbaps almost too fair for a man, but his fea- 
tures are good, and there is a blandness, espe- 
cially when his face is lighted up with the 
sacerdvtal smile, which impresses even a Pro- 
testant rather favourably. But after all, I 


sessed of true manliness, his soul must revolt 
against this thing of turning men into beasts 
of burden; and that even if he does not con- 
sult the word of God, his own common sense 


dumb show and pious humbug. Atall events, 
this man-riding does not agree with his physi- 
cal health, for it is said to make him most un- 
comfortably dizzy. As to the man himself, 
we thought sufficiently well of him to believe 
that if he should ever be so happy as to be- 
come a good Protestant, he would probably be 
regarded as a very estimable person. It is a 
terrible misfortune to him that he sits in that 
seat on which Almighty God has pronounced 
his wrath and curse. Intellectually, it is 
generally admitted that he occupies but an 
ordinary rank, and that he is a mere puppet 
in the hands of the shrewd and wily Antonelli, 
who is really the great ruling power both in 
Church and State. 

It would be presuming too much upon the 
reader’s patience to undertake to follow these 
august officials through all the ceremonies 
which followed. . We can only give an inkling 
of the grand display. After the Pope had 
taken his seat on the bishop’s throne, each of 
the cardinals in turn ascended the steps, and 
bowed several times to his Holiness, who, hav- 
ing laid his hand on their head, they returned 
backwards. The bishops then came, each in 
his turn, with his mitre folded over his 
stomach, so as to give it the appearance of a 
white apron. They kneeled three times, the 
second being a prostration at the. feet of the 
Pope, who having also blessed them, they 
passed down to their places. After this there 
were innumerable genuflexions and prostra- 
tions. On this grand occasion, the day set 
apart for the honour and glory of St. Peter, 
mass could be said by no minor ecclesiastic, 


| and so the Pope officiated himself; and so also 


we curious Protestant Americans had the op- 
portunity of not only seeing, but of hearing 
the voice of Pius IX. And a very good 
voice he has—strong, full, and clear; just the 
voice to make him a popular preacher, if he 
would renounce these mummeries, and set 
himself to proclaiming the gospel. The ser- 
vice, as he performd it, was read from a multi- 
plicity of books, great folios, though very thin, 
carried up to him by processions, and pre- 
sented to him from the bended knee. As we 
have already intimated, during the ceremonies 
he was repeatedly dressed and undressed, part 
of the time wearing the triple crown, and part 
the bishop’s mitre; his frock or robe being 
chiefly of the favourite and characteristic red, 
for the signification and application of which 


the book of Revelation. From the throne, and 
especially from St. Peter’s chair to the high 
altar, is a considerable distance, and when his 
priestly duties required his passing backwards 
and. forward, such was the amplitude and 
weight of his clothes, that five bearers assisted 
in carrying them; one held up on either side, 
and three behind. This uplifting of skirts, 
too, seryed to disclose the fact that his Holiness 
wore a very rich lace petticoat. All this was 
bad enough for a warm day, but to add to his 
discomfort, he wore red cloth gloves, heavily 
embroidered with gold, and buskins to match. 
In the midst of this glitter and parade, I said 
to our faithful old Bartolotti, who was near— 
‘“‘ Bartolotti, is it understood that when St. Pe- 
ter was here, they did things in this way?” 
“Certainly, sir,” replied. Bartolotti, with a 
manner indicating the utmost solemnity and 
sincerity. And tens of thousands here, like 
poor Bartolotti, honestly accept this as part of 
their religion, and are led to do so by those 
who no doubt know better. I must here, too, 
reveal what I am quite sure the Pope himself 
does not know, that some of those who were 
conspicuous in the ceremonies, apparently had 
but little faith in them, as several of them near 
us were laughing and whispering most merrily; 
and this, too, whilst preparing the vessels for 
the bread and wine. The cup from which the 
wine was administered seemed almost a mass 
of jewels, and the plate was similarly enriched, 
whilst the vessels from which it was transfer- 
red to these looked as if made of solid gold. 
Cardinal Antonelli, though only a deacon, 
officiated in celebrating the mass, and I be- 
lieve administered the sacrament to the Pope. 
He wore no bishop’s mitre, but only a small 
scarlet skull-cap. It was a curious spectacle, 
that of this wily politician, on that high altar 
sanctimoniously administering the sacrament. 
I do not wish to do injustice to this Prime 
Minister of the Papal power, but if he is a 
believer in the religion at whose altars he is 
here officiating, I shall hereafter have but little 
faith in judging men by their physiognomy. 
At the. conclusion of the mass, Antonelli 
sucked up the wine from the cup, through a 
tube, and then handed the tube to an ecclesi- 
astic beside him, who sucked out what was 
left in it from the lower end; after which the 
latter twice rinsed the cup with water, and 
then drank the water. This particularity, of 
course, results from the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation; the wine having become the real 
blood of Christ, even the minutest particles 
are sacred and precious. The closing act of 
the ceremonies was even more dramatic than 
what had preceded. A band of musicians, 
with silver trumpets, had been stationed in the 
dome, entirely out of view. As soon as the 
host had been elevated, and the time for re- 
joicing came, these invisible trumpets blew out 
a beautiful psalm of triumph, the music swell- 
ing from beneath that great dome, echoing 
along tha aisles, and reverberating through 
the remotest corners of the vast church. 
After this the Pope was borne, with his pea- 
cock feathers, once more to his solitary home 
in the palace of the Vatican. 

In the midst of these grand ceremonies I 
happened to cast my eyes on the bronze sta- 
tue of St. Peter. And what a change! So 
thorough a transformation had the metallic 
saint undergone, that but for his sitting under 
the same canopy, and but for the shining toe, 
I should scarcely have recognized him. As 
this was the day set apart for his glory, it 
was not meet that he should appear in his 
every-day clothes. Hence he was arrayed in 
a scarlet robe, so ample and so loaded with 
gold that it almost gave him the same smoth- 
ered appearance which Lord Brougham had 
in his six hundred dollar Chancellor’s robe, 
when making his inauguration speech at Edin- 
burgh, though I am sure St. Peter’s cost a 
vast amount more than the Chancellor’s. Oa 
the bronze head, too, rested a triple crown, 
blazing with jewels; on the projecting bronze 
hand was a magnificent diamond ring, and on 
the protruded foot—nothing, not even so much 
as a stocking. Wearing diamond rings and a 
whole casket of the most costly jewels does 
not harmonize with the Protestant ideal of 
the Apostle; but the St. Peter in bronze no 
doubt enjoys immunities and honours which 
were denied to St. Peter in the flesh. It may 
have been irreverential, but when I suddenly 
cast my eyes upon the bronze saint of yester- 
day so completely metamorphosed, and saw 
that black face peering out from all this 
splendour, and the dandy ring on that black 
finger, I could not resist a strong impression 
of the ludicrous. But whatever the irrever- 
ence of Protestants, the bronze St. Peter 
commanded the profoundest deference and the 
devout admiration of the greater part of the 
assembly. No sooner were the ceremonies 
concluded, than he became the one centre of 
attraction. Old men and matrons seized his 
glittering toe and passionately pressed their 
lips to it, strong men and maidens followed 
their example, children stood on tiptoe to 
reach it, and fathers and mothers held up 
their babes to kiss it. After that spectacle, 
no one could wonder that that toe was so 
bright; though I could not help thinking that 
if it had been St. Peter in person, with his 
ardent, impulsive temperament, he would have 
been sufficiently unapustolic to have used that 
foot in such a manner as might have proved é 
wholesome lesson to his votaries. 

This, then, is the religion of Rome in her 
chief temple, and administered by him who 
claims to be Christ’s Vicegerent on earth. 
Is it the religion of the New Testament? 
Can any rational being, with the word of God 
in his hands, for a moment think so? Who- 
ever requires evidence that the réjigion of the 
gospel is one thing and that of Rome another, 


let him go to Rome and witness three such 


state occasions as we saw, or indeed even one 


could not but think that if Pio Nono is bos. | 


must tell him that the whole ceremony is 


the reader is referred to certain passages in’ 


of them, and he will have enough to convince 
him. Between the simplicity of the one, and 
the pride, pretension, and mummery of the 
other, there lies an impassible gulf. 

But what we see in St. Peter’s is only 
a part of the parade attending the celebra. 
tion of this high festival, The ceremonies 
begin on the afternoon preceding, when 
vespers are celebrated with special pomp, 
the Pope being then also carried in his 
chair, attended by the peacock-feathers and 
the soldiers, and on the night of that day 
is the most dazzling spectacle of all. The 
illaumipation of St, Peter’s once witnessed can- 
not easily be forgotten. There are but two 
illuminations in the year, that at Easter and 
that at St. Peter’s day. The latter has the 
advantage of being at a season when there 
is not the same liability to have the |amps 
extinguished by unpleasant weather, as was 
the case last Easter. The St. Peter’s day illu- 
mination is also reduplicated on a second eve- 
ning. The lights on these occasions are all 
on the outside of the building, and extend 
from the foundation to the top of the cross, 
following every pillar, cornice, and frieze, thus 
re-producing the grand temple in lines of fire. 
We reached the piazza (the open area) while 
it was yet dusk, and before the lamps were 
lighted; but the men to whom this task is 
assigned soon commenced their work, and a 
very perilous one it is. One of them who 
attracted our attention, and he is but the 
representative of scores who underwent simi- 
lar risks, was endeavouring to reach the 
lamps running down a pilaster underneath a 
heavy projecting capital. The difficulty was 
to keep himself off from this projection, and 
fairly to get under it. He was suspended by 
® rope attached to his waist, and thus let 
down until he reached the capital; but he was 
not far enough out from it. Consequently, 
as they continued gradually to lower him, he 
would strike the capital with his feet, and by 
@ spasmodic effort kick himself off, until he 
seemed to be twenty feet from the wall, and 
thus for some minutes kept himself swinging 
like a pendulum at the rope’s end at that 
frightful elevation. Bat, reader, if this is al- 
most enough to make one shudder, what do 
you think of the perils of others of these 
men, who here in the night are perched on the 
top of that ball, and on the very pinnacle of 
that cross? It tries even a stronger head 
than the Pope’s to ascend towards the ball in 
the daytime, but to get outside of it and 
mount over it, and to climb that cross, even 
to the tip of it, and that in the darkness of 
night, is a thing which can [-ardly be thought 
of without one’s blood running cold. I take 
the liberty of giving my private opinion that 
it is nothing less than wicked in Pius IX. to 
encourage, or even to permit these men to risk 
their lives merely to gratify that ostentation 
and love for worldly display which has al- 
ways been so characteristic of the Papacy. 
The present Pope is less excusablg even than 
his predecessors, for if riding in his Papistical 
chair, even at the small elevation of his sub- 
jects’ shoulders, renders him so dizzy, what 
must be the trial to the heads of men sus- 
pended four hundred and fifty feet in the air, 
and in the darkness of night? In order, how- 
ever, to compensate fur the wickedness of 
keeping up such a spectacle at such a risk, 
his Holiness provides that the sacrament shall 
be administered to them, and probably abso- 
lution also, befure they ascend to their peril- 
ous posts. I understand too, that for some 
years past it has been customary to lock them 
all up during the preceding day, so as to 
make sure of their being sober, and by this 
means securing as steady heads as possible. 
Nearly four hundred men are required, as 
the lamps must be lighted, as far as possible, 
simultaneously, Over five thousand lamps are 
used in what is called the silver illumination, 
and nearly seven thousand in the golden; 
both of these occur the same evening, the 
silver being first and theegolden last. | 

With the first part we were considerably 
disappointed. We had but recently witnessed 
the dazzling display at Paris in celebrating 
the annexation of Savoy and Nice, and com- 
pared with that blaze of gas lights, these paper 
lamps look dull and poor; but when the silver 
illumination was ended, and the striking of 
the clock announced the advent of the golden, 
a very different spectacle was presented. No 
sooner did the first stroke of the hammer fall 
on the great bell, than there was a flash from 
the pinnnacle of the cross, which instantly ran 
in every direction like chain lightning until, 
almost in an instant, the great church stood 
out a temple of fire. I believe the time occu- 
pied in lighting this second array of lamps is 
eight seconds. The lights for the first, or silver 
illumination, are paper lanterns; those for the 
golden, are iron saucers or pots, filled with 
turpentine and tallow. The latter give a 
strong yellow light, and with the thousands of 
them so artistically arranged on so gigantic 
and imposing a structure, the spectacle is sur- 
passingly magnificent. After gazing at it for 
an hour we drove over into the city, and 
ascending the Pincian Hill, from thence looked 
back upon it. From this point the effect was 
even finer than before; the distance and dark- 
ness combined now entirely concealed the 
building, so that there was nothing remaining 
but the lines of light, making, in beautiful 
proportions, a temple of fire against the ebon 
sky. We lingered long on that hill, wrapt in 
admiration with the unique and splendid spec- 
tacle, and at length wended our way to our 
hotel, still leaving it in all its brightness and 
glory. Happy would it be were this splendid 
external display but typical of the spiritual 
brightness, purity, and effulgence of St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican. 

The night following, which was the winding 
up of St. Peter’s day, was characterized by a 
display of fire-works in its way almost as re- 
markable as the illumination. The place for 
this was the side of the Pincian Hill, overlook- 
ing the Piazza del Populo, probably the most 
spacious “square” in Rome. The fire-works 
were arranged on the fall of the hill, and seats 
for spectators were erected around the opposite 
side of the piazza. But these seats accommo- 
dated a very small portion of the multitude— 
the entire square being filled by them. Let 


me here state, in passing, that in the centre of . 


this piazza stands probably the most ancient 
relic in Rome—an Egyptian obelisk, which 
there is some good reason to, believe stood be- 
fore the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, in 
the days of Moses. This, at least, was the 
opinion of Champollion. It was brought to 
Rome by Augustus after the conquest of 
Egypt. 

But to return from antiquities to fire-works. 
Through the kindness of our excellent hosts of 
the Hotel d’Angleterre, we were furnished 
with tickets of admission to the balcony, and 
took our seats accordingly. But unfortunately 
we were not to keep them long. The unplea- 
santness from the crowd was bad enough, but 
this was enhanced a thousand-fold by the 
beastly men around us, who loaded tha,atmos- 
phere so thoroughly with the smoke of very 
pad cigars, and blew it so directly in our faces, 
that there was no alternative but to retreat; 
so we retired into the piazza, and spent the 
remainder of the evening there. I was doubly 
glad of the change, both because of the sensi- 
ble relief to olfactories and lungs, and also be- 
cause of the opportunity it afforded us for a 
nearer view of the plainer class of Italian 
people. And it is but due to them to say they 
were models of good deportment. Great as 
was the concourse, there was not the slightest 
bad behaviour or rudeness, such as, I am sorry 
to say, there would very certainly have been 
in a similar night assembly in America. Their 
kindness, too, is equally worthy of commen- 
dation. As soon as they found we were 


P strangers, they took the utmost pains to ena- 


ble us to see every thing; and in various ways, 
by their simple and thoughtful attentions, 
quite won our admiration. From what we 
have seen of the Italians, I am inclined to 
think that they are generally a well-disposed 
people, and that if once rescued from the ter- 
rible civil and religious bondage to which they 
have been subjected, they would develop a 
character very different from that usually as- 
signed them. 

But we are a long time getting to the fire- 
works—guirandela, as they call them here— 
and after all we cannot put them on paper. 
Although I had often seen such exhibitions on ; 
fete occasions in other cities, I confess I had . 


deacon. 


no conception of what we were to witness here 
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this evening. The variety, beauty, and bril- 
liancy of the display far surpassed any thing 
I had ever imagined. The night wag calm 
and cloudless, and in every way favourable. 
At the appointed hour a cannon boomed from 
the Pincian Hill, when immediately lines of 
stars burst out one after the other, until in an 


Oetober 20, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


At the recent meeting of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, the Committee appointed to make 
inquiry into the financial condition of the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 


instant there stood before us a fac simile of submitted the following resolution, which was 


St. Peter’s, apparently built of diamonds, and 
surmounted by a dome of violet amethysts. 
How this fairy structure finally rotated and 


to state. The various other figures I do not | 


remember, but there was one which consisted | 


of rose-coloured fountains, pouring out sapphire | to all 


streams all over the billside. Then there was 
a letting off of apparently thousands of fiery 


projectiles at the same time, until the whole | 


sky overhead seemed filled with them, passing, | 
hissing, blazing, and bursting into whole 
galaxies of stars of every colour, and of the 
most dazzling brilliancy. After moreof such 
thiogs than the reader would care to hear of, 
there finally shot out from lamp-posts all 
around the piazza something like fiery pigeons 
and serpents, making directly fur the old obe- 
lisk in the centre, which they no sooner struck 
than they rushed back to their places at the 
lamp-posts; but on striking the latter they set 
fire to some novel species of Roman candles, 
under the mellow, rosy light of which the ex- 
hibition closed, and the multitudes retired. I 
am such a dull, stupid Protestant that I can- 
not precisely see the connection between all 
this—the illumination included—and the gos- 
pel, and the great work assigned the Church 
for spreading it through the world. The last 
command of the risen Head of the Church was 


| certainly not, “Go ye into all the world and 


make illuminations and fire-works.” 

As we returned to our hotel} we looked 
over towards St. Peter’s, and there again stood 
the temple of fire against the clear sky. 
Popes are not good for much else, but let us 
give them the credit of being first rate at illu- 
minations and fire- works. L. 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 


JESTING WITH SACRED THINGS. 

Messrs. Editors—It is hoped that the short 
extract, ‘‘Jesting with Sacred Things,” in 
your last week’s number, will impress itself 
on the memory of ministers, editors, and 
others who suffer the temptation of making 
bon mots from inspired language. I have 
been so much struck with the increase of 
this sin in religious papers, that I began to 
cut out the sentences in which they ap- 
peared, to keep them from the eyes of my 
family, and to lay up testimony against the 
practice. It would only be spreading the 
evil to copy them afresh in your columns. 
I will just say that the last two paragraphs 
I abscinded were both in a paper of Octo- 
ber 4, both making jokes from the words of 
our Saviour—one being ‘the body is more 
than raiment;” the other, ‘‘on these two 
commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” An anecdote. from the same 
paper, of an earlier date, derived its “fun” 
from a travesty of four of the great sacri- 
fices of the Levitical law, in a story of 
‘¢ The Quaker and the Bully.” . 

I have been watching the Presbyterian 
too, but have found nothing for my ex- 
cerpts under the above title. I did, how- 
ever, take three lines from a correspondent 
as a specimen of irreverent writing, viz:— 
‘‘In many of our western churches there 
are members, one of whom could build God 
a good house, and give it to him.” 

We all have reason to learn, as well as 
teach, “what is required in,” “what is 
forbidden,” and ‘*what is the reason an- 
nexed to the third commandment.” 
Unvus. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ORGANIZATION of a NEW CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—A Committee of the 
Presbytery of Carlisle met according to ap- 
pointment on the 6th inst., at Mechanics- 
burg, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, to 
organize a new church in that flourishing 
village. Forty-seven members were set off 
from the old church of Silver’s Spring, and 
two were received on certificate from other 
Presbyterian churches. After sermon by 
the Rev. Isaac Hays, of Middle Spring 
church, four persons were chosen to the 
ruling eldership, and two to the office of 


having put the usual questions, ordained 
the ruling elders by prayer and the laying 
on of hands. The deacons were also set 
apart to their office by prayer. The charges 
to both were brief, but very appropriate and 
deeply impressive. The Rev. Mr. Hays 
kindly consented to remain over Sabbath 
for the purpose of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. After public service on Saturday 
night the Session met for the first time, and 
after examination, received two persons to 
the fellowship of the church. On Sabbath 
a very respectable audience met, and were 
deeply moved, as well as profited, by the 
simple but soul-stirring eloquence of the 
Rev. I. N. Hays. In the experience of the 
people of God, and in the deeply solemn 
attention evinced by those outside of the 
church, it was manifest that God’s Spirit 
was present with more than usual power. 
Thus happily has a purpose long cherished 
by a few of the followers of Christ in that 
vicinity been accomplished—the uplifting of 
the banner of Presbyterianism in a town 
which contains over two thousand inhabi- 
tants. As the persons connected with it 
are not wealthy, it has been an arduous 
undertaking to build a house of worship. 
About a year ago they completed the erec- 
tion of a handsome structure, which has 
involved them in a debt of two thousand 
dollars. Still, they are not disheartened, 
for of the fifty-one members who now con- 
stitute the Presbyterian church in Me- 
chanicsburg, a large portion are distinguish- 
ed by strong faith and a spirit of humble 
and fervent prayer. May the Head of the 
Church, who has so seasonably helped them 
in different times of need, kindly send them 
a man after his own heart, to gather in 
many wandering prodigals, and to present 
to that community the truth as it is in 
Jesus, in all its purity and power. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE DR. NEILL. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 1860. 


It is with sorrowful submission that this 
Presbytery would record the death of our most 
aged member, the first on our roll, the Rev. 
William Neill, D. D. He was gathered like a 
shock of corn fully ripe. He fell like a faith-. 
ful soldier at his post, fighting the good fight 
of faith. He had but to lay down his sword 
to take up the harp of victory, and begin his 
eternal song. While we mourn our loss of his 
ripe and sagacious counsels, his warm and 
eloquent exhortations, his tender and manly 
piety, yet we bleas God that we so long were 
favoured with his presence among us, and 
pray most earnestly that his mantle may fall 
upon us. We thank God for the bright exam- 
ple he has set us, and for all the prayers he so 
fervently poured out in our behalf so long as 
he sojourned among us. Never can we forget 
the frequent, earnest, and faithful appeals our 
departed brother made to us to aim at ahigher 
and holier standard of ministerial devotion 
and consecration whenever of late he met us 
at Presbytery, as though each was his fare- 
well address. 

Long will this Presbytery feel the sad va- 
cancy his death has made in our ranks; longer 
still will his bereaved family and relatives 
miss the presence of a wise and devoted hus- 
band, father, and guide. May his removal 
stir up all who knew but to love and revere 
him, to cherish the memory of his excellent 
worth, and pray that we may be as ready to 
follow as was he whose death we all mourn. 

JacoB Stated Clerk. 


The Rev. W. W. Eels, of Carlisle, | 


| 


adopted : 
Resolved, In view of the condition of the 
Welsh Church, that all the material facts in 


cascaded, and faded away, I cannot undertake | relation to the Welsh congregation and their 


church edifice be arranged and published, and 
that the pastor of the Welsh Church, the 
Rev. Mr. Hopkins, be heartily recommended 
our churches in the presentation of his 
cause, 

The Rev. Dr. Edwards and the Rev. Mr. 
Hopkins, who were appointed by the Preshy- 
tery to prepare the statement for publication 
in regard to the Welsh Church, subsequently 


made the following statement: 


The Welsh population in the city of’ Phila- 
delphia is estimated to be about eight-hun- 
dred. They are mostly in the humbler walks 
of life, but intelligent, energetic, and moral. 
Unlike too many of those who come to our 
shores from foreign countries, they seek as 
early as possible to become identified with our 
people. They learn our language and adopt 
our customs. But their nationality is very 
dear to them. They are proud of their little 
Principality. They claim antecedents of which 
any people might be allowed to boast. They 
say that they have never been conquered— 
never bent neck or knee to a foreign master— 
and that they have never persecuted men for 
conscience sake. A free people and a tolerant 
people throughout eighteen centuries of his- 
tory, they deserve our respect and our sympa- 
thy. It is hoped they may receive it in liberal 
measure and in a practical form, for here is a 
case that makes a loud appeal to us. 

A congregation of Welch Presbyterians has 
been worshipping in Lombard street above 
Fifteenth. A small, neat house of worship 
was finished for them a little less than two 
years ago, ata cost of $6500. “They had suc- 
ceeded in liquidating but about $2500 of this 
sum, when they were overtaken and crushed 
by their liabilities. A few days since the 
building was sold by the Sheriff, and was pur- 
chased for an hospital. It isa pity this little 
band of Christians should lose what they have 

aid on their house, and a pity they should 

ose their house, and be turned out of doors, 
—- this need not be. The purchasers 
are willing that the church should redeem 
their house if they can. The whole amount 
to be raised is $4000, of which $1000 must be 
paid in six weeks. The church make their 
appeal to a benevolent, Christian public. 
They ask help to make these payments, espe- 
cially the first. The affairs of the Welsh 
church, aside from this afflictive dispensation 
of Providence, are every way encouraging. 
The undersigned have been appointed by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia a Committee to 
make this statement of facts. The Rev. Mr. 
Hopkins, the minister of the Welsh church, is 
duly authorized to receive contributions, 
Residence in rear of the church, Lombard 
street above Fifteenth. J. Epwarps. 

W. J. Horxins. 

Bas~ Due acknowledgment will be made 
— the Presbyterian of all moneys re- 
ceived. 


REVIVALS IN ALABAMA. 


The Rev. Dr. Nall, evangelist of the 
Synod of Alabama, writes to the True Wit- 
ness that his labours have recently been 
greatly blessed to the conversion of sinners 
at several points in Cherokee county, Ala- 
bama. At Loundesborough thirty were 


‘added to the Presbyterian church during 


his stay; at Mardisville there were thirty 
inquirers; at Concord fifteen hundred people 
came out to hear the gospel on the Sabbath, 
and thirty-six were added to the Presbyte- 
rian church, besides a number to other 
churches. At Centre he says: 

‘From the beginning till the close, the 
interest increased. Our morning meetings 
equalled any I ever attended. Wednesday 
night, thirty inquirers; Thursday night, 


' forty; Friday night, sixty; Saturday night, 


seventy! Said a sceptic—no longer a sce 
tic, for the first sermon had swept away his 
sandy foundation—‘ There are but five men 
in town who are not awakened, and they 
are dodging the meeting.’ ” 

The results of his labours as an evangelist 
throughout the Synod seem to have been 
very peneficial for the last few months. 
That Synod is the only one in the South 
which did not increase in the number of its 
communicants during the year ending last 


May. 


HOPE FOR CHINA. 


A letter had been received by one of the 
Protestant missionaries at Shanghae from 
Hung jen, the second king of the rebels at 
Soochow. The chief object of the letter 
was to request some of the missionaries to 
visit Nanking for the instruction of the in- 
surgents, and the missionaries were highly 
gratified with its tone in a religious point 
of view. Apart from this, however, there 
is a statement of the objects and intentions 
of the rebels after their expected establish- 
ment of their rule, which shows the most 
liberal views regarding their future associa- 
tion with foreigners. Among other things 
the encouragement of the foreign trade, the 
building of railroads, telegraphs, &c., have 
& prominent place; and the whole tone of 
the document seems in strong contrast to 
the ultra-conservatism which has hitherto 
marked the Chinese policy. | 

It is impossible to say to what exten 
these ideas are really entertained by the 
rebels, or whether they are not put forth 
for the purpose of attracting the foreign 
sympathy and assistance; but the feeling 
seems gaining ground in the foreign com- 
munity that there is more to be hoped in 
China from the establishment of a new rule 
under the Taiping dynasty, than from a 
continuance of the old order of things. The 
insurgents entirely disavow the atrocities 
which are generally laid to their charge, 
and attribute such stories to the Imperial- 
ists, who disseminate them for their injury. 
They acknowledge, however, that they are 
much feared by the country people, and that 
many suicides are caused by their approach, 
and advantage is taken of their neighbour- 
hood by all local banditti to commit every 
kind of rapine. There can be na, doubt of 
the authenticity of the letter referred to, as 
it was delivered by Hung-jen himself, (who 
is well known to many foreigners in China, 
having been a pupil of a mission school in 
Canton,) to an American at Soochow. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin contains the 


following: 

‘‘ By the last arrival from China, we have 
the interesting news that three American 
missionaries had visited Foo-Chow, and that 
on their way they spent some time at Kwan- 
Shan, the first out-post of the rebels. The 
chiefs whom they saw were mostly Kwangsi 
men, with whom the movement originated. 

‘‘The missionaries took pains to inform 
them that they had no other purpose than to 
ascertain their religious sentiments, having 
no political object whatever. The chiefs 
conversed very freely but modestly. The 
missionaries were much pleased with them. 
They did not manifest the usual arrogance 
of Chinese, but made the impression of men 
comparatively noble and intelligent. 

‘‘They said that their views might not be 
correct in all things, but that they were de- 
cidedly Christians. ‘They believed in one 
true God, the Heavenly Father, and in his 
Son Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
and in the Holy Spirit the sacred intelli- 
gence.’ They declare that it is their ‘ mis- 
sion’ to destroy idolatry. When they take 
a place their King marches with a number 
of adherents to the temples, and personally 
pronounces a curse upon them. The work 
then begins, and the idols are all destroyed. 
They keep the Sabbath on the same day as 
ours. One of the native Christians attended 
their worship. There was a kind of offer- 
ing made to God, and singing of praise, but 
no preaching. They have a form of bap- 
tism, and offer prayer and a thanksgiving at 
table, and are very particular in repeating 
certain doxologies, the doctrine of the 
Trinity being held in high regard. They 
have entire confidence that God is on their 
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